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SECTION  1 


1.  Introduction 


1.1  Purpose  of  Document 

This  document  defines  and  describes  a  set  of  requirements  engineering  primitives  that 
singularly  expresses  the  elements  of  the  many  requirements  engineering  notations  in  use  today. 
The  objective  of  this  metamodel  is  to  capture  the  semantics  of  all  requirements  analysis  ai^ 
specification  techniques. 

U  Background 

This  metamodel  is  intended  to  support  the  requirements  engineering  process. 
Requirements  engineering  is  defined  as  an  activity  to  determine  and  specify  the  external 
functionality  and  attributes  for  a  system.  This  activity  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  analysis  of  the 
existing  problem,  and  (2)  specification  of  the  requirements  of  the  intended  system  solution 
[DAV90a].  Although  requirements  engineering  is  usually  associated  with  the  initial  stages  of 
system  and  software  development,  it  is  also  an  ongoing  activity  throughout  the  development  life 
cycle.  The  major  product  of  this  activity  is  a  requirements  specification  that  should  communicate 
to  both  the  system  users  and  the  system  developers  the  behavior  and  attributes  of  the  desired 
system.  Since  the  quality  of  the  eventual  system  rests  substantially  upon  the  quality  of  the 
requirements  specification,  this  specification  should  be  understandable  to  the  nontechnical  system 
user  and  unambiguous  to  the  system  developer.  It  should  also  be  internally  consistent. 

IJ  Rationale 

The  motivation  for  developing  a  comprehensive  requirements  metamodel  is  that  there 
currently  exists  a  plethora  of  techniques  for  the  analysis  and  specification  of  system  and  software 
requirements.  These  techniques  purport  to  do  basically  the  same  thing:  describe  the  externally 
visible  attributes  and  functionality  of  a  software  system.  Each  technique  utilizes  one  or  more 
requirements  notations.  These  notations  range  from  state-based  (e.g.,  R-nets,  stimulus-response 
sequences,  statecharts)  to  process-based  (e.g.,  data  flow  diagrams,  PAISLey)  to  entity-based  (e.g., 
entity-relationship-attribute,  object-oriented  analysis  diagrams).  These  notations,  however,  are 
limited  in  that  each  presents  only  a  partial  set  of  requirements.  Thus,  in  specifying  requirements, 
the  use  of  more  than  one  notation  is  often  necessary  since  no  single  notation  can  capture  all 
aspects  of  requirements.  Meyers  [MEY91]  notes  that  “it  is  often  desirable  to  simultaneously  view 
a  system  in  mcne  than  one  way;  this  is  especially  true  when  many  people  are  working  on  the  same 
project.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  crucial  nec^  not  only  for  programming  environments  that  facilitate 
the  creation  of  multiple  views  of  software  systems,  but  for  integration  mechanisms  that  let  those 
views  work  together  effectively.”  A  mechanism  that  provides  multiple  views  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  integrating  the  multiple  notations  that  are  necessary  for  a  complete  specification  of 
requirements. 

One  question  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  overlap  between  the  notations  to  enable  the 
integrating  mechanism  to  provide  useful  inconsistency  reports.  The  answer  to  this  is  “yes,”  as  we 
shall  see  clearly  in  Sections  3  and  4.  For  instance,  both  data  flow  diagrams  (DFD)  and  object 
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oriented  analysis  (OOA)  diagrams  can  represent  process-like  concepts,  i.e.,  transforms  in  DFDs 
and  services  in  OOA.  This  report  will  describe  how  these  two  concepts  are  integrated. 

A  second  question  is  whether  different  readers  of  the  requirements  specification  require 
different  notations.  The  answer  to  this  is  also  “yes.”  The  system  user  looks  for  requirements  in  the 
language  of  the  application  domain,  whereas  the  system  designer  looks  for  requirements  in  terms 
of  the  software  implementation  domain.  Although  these  views  can  be  very  different,  a 
requirements  specification  should  reflect  these  alternative  perspectives,  being  understandable  to  a 
system  user  and  unambiguous  to  a  system  designer.  Given  these  distinct  views,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  had  a  way  of  relating  or  “connecting”  them.  A  recent  workshop  [BLA89]  identified 
the  need  to  support  these  multiple  views. 

1.4  Related  Research 

The  need  for  multiple  views  has  been  recognized  within  the  software  community. 
Research  has  been  conducted  in  the  development  of  environments  that  allow  an  analyst  several 
choices  (i.e.,  multiple  views)  of  specification  notations. 

1.4.1  Requirements  Language  Processor 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  requirements  environments  was  the  Requirements  Language 
Processor  (RLP)  at  GTE  Laboratories  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  This  system  was  part  of  a 
larger  system.  Requirements  Processing  System  (RPS)  [DAV79,  DAV80].  To  capture  and 
represent  requirements,  RLP  took  a  language-based  approach.  It  wa.,  “multi-viewed”  in  that  it 
processed  requirements  expressed  in  the  particular  language  of  the  application  domain;  hence,  it 
was  able  to  process  multiple  languages.  The  resulting  specification,  which  took  the  form  of 
structured  English  was  then  parsed  into  a  corresponding  finite  state  machine  representation  and 
stored  in  a  database.  This  database  then  provided  the  input  to  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
development  life  cycle.  The  multiple  views  of  RLP  were  from  the  perspective  of  the  application, 
not  the  varied  views  from  different  notations. 

1.4.2  Knowledge  Based  Software  Assistant 

A  second  and  very  prominent  effort  has  been  the  Knowledge  Based  Software  Assistant 
(KBSA)  project  at  Rome  Air  Development  Center,  Griffis  Air  Force  Base,  New  York.  The 
objective  of  the  KBSA  environment  is  to  provide  automated,  software  development  support 
throughout  the  entire  life  cycle.  Part  of  the  KBSA  is  a  “Requirements  Assistant”  (RA)  that 
supports  the  requirements  analyst  in  the  capture  of  requirements.  The  KBSA/RA  concept  consists 
of  four  “presentation  modes”  [ELE891:  intelligent  note  pad,  graphical  presentations,  calculator- 
spreadsheet,  and  requirements  document.  The  graphical  presentations  mode  supports  the  use  of 
data  flow  diagrams,  functional  decomposition  diagrams,  state  transition  diagrams,  and  internal 
interface  diagrams. 

One  of  the  KBSA/RA  objectives  was  the  support  of  an  individual  preference  of 
methodology,  where  using  a  single  knowledge-based  database,  a  specification  entered  in  one 
format  would  be  “reflected”  in  the  other  available  formats.  According  to  Abbott  [ABB89],  the 
KBSA/RA  prototype  requires  further  improvement,  particularly  in  processing  inputs  through  the 
“intelligent  note  pad”  option.  He  did  not  address,  however,  the  KBSA/RA  progress  in 
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transfonning  one  graphical  view  to  another,  e.g.,  data  flow  diagrams  to  state  transititm  diagrams. 
A  recent  workshc^  [BLA89]  identified  the  need  to  support  these  multiple  views. 

1.4  J  Requirements  Engineering  Environment 

The  Requirements  Engineering  Envinmment  (REE)  is  an  effort  by  the  Air  Fence  to 
“improve  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  requirements  identification  process  for  Air  Fence  C!3I 
system/software”  PSS90].  The  REE  is  a  cennbination  of  several  tewls  which  incluele  rapid 
prototyping  temls,  database,  graphical  eelitens,  and  a  mexleling  tex)!  to  construct  four  different 
types  of  performance  mexlels.  These  perfenmance  mexlels  are  operaten,  functional, 
cennmunication,  and  processen.  The  operaten  mexlel  provides  the  capability  to  assess  timing  and 
perfenmance  issues  related  to  host  haudware  and  user-system  interaction.  The  prenessen  mexlel 
simulates  the  target  architecture,  assessing  memeny,  I/O,  and  terminal  configurations.  The 
communicatiems  mexlel  provieles  analysis  of  netwenk  le>ads  resulting  from  message  traffic  in  a 
eiistributed  cennmunication  system.  The  functiemal  mexlel  is  used  fen  mexleUng  the  events, 
prtx;edures,  and  functions  and  their  effect  upon  system  resources. 

1.4.4  FSSB  Software  Standards  and  Procedures 

The  need  fen  multiple  views  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  Computer  Sciences 
Corpenation  in  their  envelopment  of  Flight  Software  Systems  Branch  (FSSB)  Software  Stanelards 
and  Procedures  (FSSP)  [CSCI90].  This  stanelard  outlines  an  Object-Oriented  Requirements 
Analysis  (OORA)  methexiology  that  uses  four  different  mexlels  fen  the  analysis  and  specification 
of  requirements.  The  four  mexlels  are  (1)  the  “information  moelel,”  (2)  the  “state  moelel,”  (3)  the 
“process  mexlel,”  and  (4)  the  “object  communication  model.”  These  four  models  constitute  the 
OORA  methodology,  and  as  noted  in  [CSC}90],  requirements  are  defined  using  the  moelels  in  the 
ender  given  above. 

In  the  information  me)del,  the  user  defines  objects,  attributes,  classes,  and  subclasses.  This 
initial  description  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  models.  Next,  using  the  state  model,  the  states  of 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  each  object  are  defined.  The  interactions  of  objects  are  captured  as  events 
that  compose  an  event  list.  The  process  model  then  uses  DFDs  to  define  the  processes  within  each 
state  of  the  state  model.  The  standard  makes  the  point  that  DFDs  are  not  used  here  as  in  traditional 
structured  analysis  methods.  That  is,  DFDs  do  not  serve  as  the  basis  for  system  decomposition; 
instead,  the  information  model  provides  the  system  decomposition  using  objects.  L^tly,  the 
object  communication  model  combines  and  summarizes  the  interactions  between  the  objects 
based  upon  the  events  defined  in  the  state  model. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  this  work  is  the  choice  of  models  used  within  the  standard.  The 
standard  included  an  object-cxiented  technique,  a  process-based  technique,  and  a  state-based 
technique.  Although  this  was  done  in  the  context  of  an  object  model  (i.e.,  information  model),  it 
nevertheless  shows  that  these  particular  views  arc  sufficiently  distinct  (and  important)  to  be 
included  in  this  methodology. 

Although  this  methodology  provides  a  multi-faceted  view  of  requirements,  there  are  two 
major  differences  between  this  and  the  metamodel.  First,  the  FSSB  methodology  leads  to  an 
object-oriented  model  that  details  within  itself  the  processes  and  states  that  can  occur.  The 
metamodel  is  not  an  object-oriented  model;  it  can  (or  should)  accommodate  requirements 
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organized  using  any  approach.  Secondly,  the  FSSB  methodology  is  not  intended  as  a  way  of 
deriving  one  view  tom  another.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  metamodel  is  to  have  the  ability  to 
derive,  at  least  partially,  one  requirements  view  tom  another. 

1.4J  New  TRADOC  Pamphlet 

A  recently  drafted  U.S.  Army  pamphlet  [ARM91]  has  expressed  the  position  that 
requirements  need  not  be  (nganized  in  the  traditionally  used  functional  decomposition.  As 
alternatives,  it  suggests  object-tviented,  stimulus-oriented,  response-oriented,  feature-oriented, 
and  state-oriented.  Althou^  it  stops  short  of  recommending  multiple  techniques  on  any  one 
system,  it  does  make  it  clear  that  no  one  notation  is  sufficient  for  all  system  developments. 

1.4.6  Rumbaugh 

James  Rumbaugh,  et  al.,  [RUM91]  have  suggested  a  methodology  that  uses  three  views: 
object,  finite  state  machines,  and  data  flow  diagrams.  However,  this  method  has  no  underlying 
integration  mechanism  or  common  representation,  and  thus  lacks  the  ability  to  expand  to 
additional  views. 

1.4.7  Hard 

David  Harel  [HAR87]  has  suggested  a  methodology  that  uses  three  views:  statechart,  data 
flow  diagrams,  and  structure  charts.  However,  this  method  also  has  no  underlying  integration 
mechanism  or  common  representation,  and  thus  lacks  the  ability  to  expand  to  additional  views. 

1 JS  Integrating  Multiple  Views 

1.5.1  Ludte  Box 

One  way  of  understanding  the  different  perspectives  presented  by  the  diversity  of 
requirements  notations  is  to  visualize  a  box  with  clear  sides.  Each  side  provides  a  different 
notation  or  view  of  requirements  (see  Figure  1-1).  While  the  complete  set  of  requirements  is 
inside  the  box,  one  can  see  only  the  requirements  projected  by  a  particular  view.  Thus,  one  side  of 
the  Lucite  Box  might  be  a  DFD  view  while  another  side  might  be  an  OOA  view  while  yet  another 
side  provides  an  I^M  view  of  the  requirements.  To  see  the  complete  set  of  requirements  we  need 
multiple  views.  This  concept  of  multiple  views  of  requirements  is  called  the  iMcite  Box  and  was 
introduced  by  Davis  and  Jcxdan  in  [DAV91].  Although  requirements  can  be  viewed  tom  the 
outside  only,  inside  the  box  there  exists  a  model  of  requirements  that  integrates  all  possible 
external  views.  This  internal  model  is  the  requirements  “metamodel,”  and  it  provides  the 
connections  between  the  distinct,  external  views  of  the  available  requirements  notations. 
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Figure  1<1.  The  Multiple  Views  of  Requirements 


IS.1  Mechanism  for  Multiple  Views 

The  Lucite  Box  provides  a  conceptual  perspective  in  understanding  multiple  views, 
primarily  that  these  views  (sets  of  requirements)  are  not  completely  disjoint  and  do  have  points  of 
intersection.  The  Lucite  Box  works  on  the  premise  that,  in  theory,  a  single  representation  of 
requirements  is  possible.  This  single  representation  would  constitute  an  elemental  or  canonical 
view.  Although  it  would  be  complete,  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  requirements  writers  to  use 
direcdy  due  to  its  complexity.  The  metamodel  is  Ufil  intended  to  be  used  by  the  requirements 
writer  but  only  as  an  internal  representation  to  aid  in  determining  problems  in  a  specification 
written  using  more  familiar  notations.  Meyers  [MEY91]  notes  the  “allure  of  a  canonical 
representation  -  in  some  sense  the  Holy  Grail  of  environment  integration”  to  provide  the  basis  for 
environment,  tool,  and  hence  view  integration. 

U.3  Benefits  of  an  Integrated  Model 

As  noted  originally  in  [JOR91],  a  metamodel  representation  of  requirements  could 
substantially  enhance  the  development  of  software  requirements  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
First,  a  requirements  writer  would  be  able  to  switch  from  one  notation  to  another  without 
significant  loss  of  woric.  For  example,  if  requirements  were  specified  in  a  DFD  notation,  then 
switching  to  OOA  would  not  result  in  a  complete  loss  of  the  DFD  specification.  This  factor  could 
make  the  requirements  specification  process  more  adaptable  to  change.  Second,  the  requirements 
writer  would  be  able  to  use  more  than  one  requireme''ts  notation  and  maintain  consistency 
between  two  different  representations  of  the  same  requirements.  Two  requirements  writers  would 
be  able  to  select  the  most  appropriate  requirements  notation  for  the  particular  system  aspect  being 
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specified.  Given  such  a  specification  written  using  multiple  notations,  a  requirements  writer 
would  be  able  to  compare  different  views  of  the  same  specification.  Lastly,  a  requirements  writer 
would  be  able  to  derive  one  view  from  another  and  would  not  have  to  be  ^owledgeable  in  all  the 
techniques  that  exist.  A  specification  in  statecharts  or  Petri  nets,  for  example,  could  be 
“translated”  into  a  corresponding  finite  state  machine. 
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SECTION  2 


2.  Metamodd  Definition 


2.1  Metamodel  Development 

This  section  discusses  the  development  of  the  metamodel,  the  approach  taken,  and  the 
resulting  derivation  of  the  metamodel  primitives.  The  metamodel  was  defined  in  two  phases.  The 
first  was  intended  to  be  a  strawman  and  was  based  on  just  three  requirements  notations.  The 
second  is  a  complete  metamodel. 

2.1.1  niase  1  •  Initial  Approadi  to  Metamodel  Devdopmoit 

Since  the  metamodel  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  represent  all  possible 
requirements  notations,  the  approach  in  this  research  was  to  use  three  diverse  notations  to  define 
the  initial  metamodel.  The  criteria  used  for  the  selection  of  the  three  initial  requirements 
techniques  were  that  they  were  (1)  in  common  use  by  the  requirements  community,  and  (2) 
substantially  diverse  in  the  concepts  represen^d.  In  this  way  the  initial  definition  of  the 
metamodel  would  be  reasonably  comprehensive.  The  three  techniques  chosen  were  DeMarco 
Data  Flow  Diagrams  (DFD)  (pEM79],  Goad’s  Object-Oriented  Analysis  (OOA)  [COA91],  and 
finite  state  machines  (FSM).  Collectively,  they  capture  an  emphasis  on  object  (OOA),  process 
(DFD),  and  state  (FSM). 

The  methodology  in  constructing  the  metamodel  consisted  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  comparison  of  the  three  techniques  for  common  and  unique  characteristics; 

2.  definition  of  the  metamodel,  its  elements  and  relationships  including  the  selection  of  a 
notation; 

3.  establishment  of  the  mappings  from  the  requirements  notations  to  the  metamodel  and 
vice  versa. 

2.1.2  Phase  2  -  Additional  Techniques 

The  second  major  phase  of  metamodel  development  was  the  incorporation  of  six 
additional  requirements  notations.  These  notations  were  Harel’s  statecharts  [HAR87],  decision 
tables,  decision  trees,  Petri  nets,  and  the  Ward  and  Hatley  variants  of  Structured  Analysis 
[HAT87,  WAR8S].  Statecharts  have  extensions  for  including  conditions  under  which  state 
transitions  can  occur  and  also  provide  concurrent  states.  The  incorporation  of  decision  tables  and 
trees  verified  that  the  decision-making  logic  inherent  in  the  metamodel  worked.  The  addition  of 
Petri  nets  strengthened  the  specification  of  behavioral  aspects  including  timing  and  synchrony. 
Lastly,  by  including  other  variants  of  Structured  Analysis,  aspects  such  as  discrete  and  continuous 
data  flow,  activation  signals,  and  control  processes  were  added,  and  we  further  expanded  on  the 
relationships  between  finite  state  machines  and  DFDs. 
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2.1.3  Deriving  the  Metamodel  Primitives 


Given  these  requirements  notations,  what  elements  should  constitute  the  metamodel?  One 
approach  is  to  create  a  metamodel  element  for  every  separate  element  found  in  each  requirements 
notation.  A  major  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  as  other  notations  and  models  are 
incorporated  into  the  metamodel,  the  metamodel  will  become  extremely  large.  Another  problem 
is  that  having  each  piece  of  each  notation  represented  separately  is  not  helpful  in  our  desire  to 
reconcile  multiple  views.  The  multiple  views  would  be  captured  by  such  a  model,  but  each  view 
would  be  disjoint  from  the  others.  The  desire  for  finding  “intersecting  points”  between  the  various 
requirements  notations  is  one  of  the  motivations  behind  the  metamodel. 

Therefore,  given  these  requirements  notations,  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the 
characteristics  of  each  one.  What  concepts  were  shared  between  them  and  what  concepts  were 
unique?  For  those  concepts  that  appeared  similar,  were  their  representations  and/or  their 
semantics  consistent  in  all  cases?  By  identifying  unique  concepts  and  eliminating  redundant  ones, 
a  set  of  primitive  conceptual  elements  was  derived  from  the  nine  notations.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  note  the  types  of  relationships,  either  implicit  or  explicit,  that  were  allowed  within  each  model. 
For  instance,  could  entities  be  grouped  together?  Could  they  communicate  with  each  other? 

2.2  Metamodel  Notation 

As  noted  above,  the  elements  of  metamodel  were  derived  by  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  nine  requirements  notations.  To  describe  and  define  the  metamodel,  a  graph  notation  was 
selected  of  labeled  typed  nodes  interconnected  by  typed  arcs.  The  labels  enable  us  to  identify 
uniquely  a  particular  element  (e.g.,  the  “customer”  entity).  The  types  enable  us  to  recognize  that  a 
particular  element  is  of  a  predetermined  category  with  predefined  characteristics  and  behaviors. 

In  the  graph  notation,  the  basic  elements  of  the  metamodel  are  represented  as  nodes,  and 
the  relationships  between  these  elements  are  represented  as  arcs.  In  addition,  if  a  relationship  has 
precedence  or  some  implied  direction,  then  this  relationship  is  shown  with  a  directed  arc,  from  the 
superior  to  the  inferior. 

Finally,  there  are  a  few  nodes  that  are  created  within  the  metamodel  with  very  specific 
meanings  (i.e.,  the  same  way  that  BEGIN  has  special  meaning  in  PASCAL).  These  special  nodes 
are:  attribute  nodes  with  names  START  (see  Section  3.5.2),  DISCRETE  (see  Section  2.3.8), 
CONTINUOUS  (see  Section  2.3.8),  DATA  (see  Section  2.3.8),  or  CONTROL  (see  Section  2.3.8), 
and  relation  nodes  with  Boolean  names  (see  Section  2.3.4). 

The  following  section  describes  the  elements  (nodes)  and  relationships  (arcs)  of  the 
metamodel.  The  types  of  metamodel  nodes  include  entity,  process,  state,  attribute,  message, 
constant,  relation,  and  state  transition.  The  types  of  metamodel  arcs  include  association, 
ownership,  composition,  instantiation,  communication,  stimulus,  and  response.  The  graph 
notation  for  the  metamodel  nodes  and  arcs  is  shown  in  Figures  2-la  and  2- lb,  respectively. 
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entity 


process 
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Figures  2-2a  and  2-2b  depict  examples  of  the  node  and  arc  notations.  The  items  in  Figure 
2-2b  mean  (1)  scale  is  one  attribute  owned  by  a  map,  (2)  a  user  sends  a  new  scale  to  adjust  scale, 
(3)  a  legend  is  part  of  a  map,  (4)  a  road  map  is  one  instance  of  a  map,  (5)  a  map  is  associated  in 
some  unspecified  way  with  a  user,  and  (6)  a  map  selection  while  in  map  select  mode  will  display 
a  new  map. 


<  map  selection  > 


<new  map  displayed  > 


map 

select 

mode 


transition 


/  map  ' 
I  display 
V  mode  i 


Figure  2>2b.  Example  Metamodel  Arcs 
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2  J  Metamodel  Nodes 

In  the  following  subsections,  each  of  the  node  types  is  desciibed  and  exemplified. 

2J.1  Entity  Node 

The  entity  node  represents  something  physical  in  the  real-world  with  well-defined 
boundaries.  In  both  DFD  and  CXDA  models,  they  are  representations  of  physical  or  conceptual 
entities  in  the  “real  world.”  In  a  DFD  model,  entities  are  represented  as  terminators,  sometimes 
data  stores,  and  sometimes  data  elements  within  data  flows.  The  OOA  object  is  not  just  an  entity 
in  the  real  world;  it  encapsulates  attributes  and  services  that  act  upon  those  attributes  and  upon  tlK 
entity  itself  [COA91].  The  DFD  entities  present  a  more  diverse  picture.  The  terminators  and  data 
stores  are  similar  to  the  OOA  objects  in  that  they  often  represent  physical  entities  in  the  real 
world,  but  they  do  not  encapsulate  attributes  or  services.  Figure  2-3  shows  some  examples. 

The  entity  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  any  of  the  following; 


Notation  Concept 

DFD  Terminator,  Data  Store 
OOA  Class,  Object 

Statechart  Orthogonal  State 


map 

car 

engine 

paycheck 

Figure  2-3.  Examine  Entities 


23.2  Process  Node 

The  process  represents  some  action  or  transformation  of  information  in  the  requirements 
domain.  For  example,  a  process  node  might  represent  actions  in  the  real  world  such  as  “deposit” 
and  “withdrawal.”  This  idea  of  process  is  broad  and  includes  that  of  function  (transform  or 
mapping  inputs  to  outputs);  it  includes  that  of  activity  (something  performed)  that  potentially  can 
produce  an  effect.  In  a  DFD,  process  is  exhibited  as  a  transform.  In  the  OOA  mt^l,  process  is 
exhibited  as  a  service.  One  major  difference  between  the  DFD  process  and  the  OOA  service  is 
that  the  DFD  process  is  not  attached  to  anything  else  such  as  to  an  object  in  OOA.  And  while  the 
DFD  process  may  operate  on  values  or  attributes  (represented  as  DFD  data  elements),  it  does  not 
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explicitly  belong  to  an  object  that  possesses  those  attributes.  The  DFD  process  focuses  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  transformation,  and  this  transformation  could  take  effect  upon  attributes  of 
several  diifferent  entities  (different  OOA  objects).  Thus,  a  DFD  process  could  represent  the 
combination  of  CXDA  services  that  share  similar  transformational  properties  but  are  associated 
with  different  objects.  Figure  2-4  shows  some  examples. 

The  process  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  any  of  tho  following: 


Notation  Concept 


DeMarco  DFD 
OOA 

Ward  DFD 
Hatley  DFD 


Transfram 

Service 

Data  Transform 
Transform 


23.3  Attribute  Node 

The  attribute  node  represents  the  assignment  of  a  descriptive  element  or  characteristic  to 
another  element  For  example,  an  attribute  node  might  represent  attributes  in  the  real  world  such 
as  “customer  name”  or  “account  number.”  As  descriptions  or  adjectives,  attributes  can  have  value. 
For  example,  an  object  could  have  the  attribute  of  color,  which  in  turn  has  the  value  of  red.  The 
value  of  attributes  of  a  particular  entity  can  tell  us  about  its  state.  Of  the  nine  notations  used  to 
derive  the  metamodel,  only  OOA  represents  attributes  explicitly.  Attributes  in  OOA  provide  the 
relevant  traits  of  the  OOA  objects.  Figure  2-5  shows  some  examples. 

The  attribute  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation  Concept 

OOA  Attribute 
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scale 

weight  displacement 

amount 

Figure  2-5.  Example  Attributes 

23.4  State  Node 

The  state  node  represents  a  set  of  values  or  a  situation  in  the  requirements  world.  Real 
systems  are  not  purely  reactionary;  their  behavior  is  not  purely  a  function  of  the  stimuli  they 
receive.  Instead,  their  behavior  is  a  function  of  the  stimuli  they  receive  and  the  history  of  stimuli 
previously  received.  This  history  is  recorded  in  a  state.  In  DFDs,  there  is  no  concept  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by  the  state  node.  In  OOA,  an  object  could  have  a  state  that  is  expressed  as  the 
cross  product  of  Ae  values  of  the  object’s  attributes,  but  no  specific  notation  for  state  is  used. 
Techniques  that  use  DFDs  (e.g.,  structured  analysis/real-time  [HAT87,  WAR85,  YOU89]  and 
OOA  diagrams  (e.g.,  OOA  [GOA91])  recommend  the  addition  of  state  transition  diagrams  or 
state-event-response  tables  to  define  the  behavioral  aspects  of  the  system.  A  Petri  net’s  state  is  the 
cross-product  of  the  states  of  each  of  its  places.  A  statechart’s  state  is  the  cross-product  of  the 
states  of  each  of  its  orthogonal  states.  Figure  2-6  shows  some  examples. 

The  state  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following; 


Notation 

Concept 

FSM 

State 

Ward 

State 

Hatley 

State 

Petri  Nets 

Place 

Statechart 

State 
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23.S  Relation  Node 


The  relation  node  represents  any  relational  and  logical  operator.  Some  examples  are  < 
(less  than),  <=  Gess  than  or  equal),  =  (equal),  >  (greater  than),  >=  (greater  than  or  equal),  AND, 
OR,  NOT,  and  XOR,  but  other  more  application-specific  relations  can  also  be  represented.  The 
relation  is  used  in  conjunction  with  constants,  attributes,  messages,  and  other  relations  to  establish 
a  value  or  range  of  values.  For  example,  a  relation  node  might  be  used  to  represent  the  relation 
“less  than”  in  the  expression  “less  than  minimum  balance.”  HaieTs  statecharts  allow  Boolean 
expressions  with  relations  to  appear  as  conditions  for  state  transition.  Decision  tables  and  trees 
allow  Boolean  expressions  with  relations  to  appear  as  condition  row  headers.  Although  not  yet 
explored  in  detail,  entity-relation  diagrams  will  obviously  make  significant  use  of  the  relation 
node.  Figure  2-7  shows  some  examples. 

The  relation  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 

Statechart 

Decision  Table 
Decision  Tree 


Concent 

Conditional  Transition  with  a  Boolean 
Operator 

Condition  with  a  Boolean  Operau>r 
Condition  with  a  Boolean  Operator 


23.6  Constant  Node 

The  constant  node  represents  a  specific  value  in  the  requirements  domain.  One 
interpretation  of  value  is  the  assignment  of  worth  to  an  attribute.  Value  can  be  assigned  as  a 
quality  or  as  a  quantity;  it  can  be  a  single,  discrete  value  or  a  range.  In  whatever  form,  some 
degree  of  worth,  whether  relative  or  absolute,  can  be  assigned  to  an  attribute.  For  example,  a 
requirement  in  OOA  may  state  that  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  may  be  between  1000  and  5000 
pounds.  To  construct  this  range  of  values,  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  constants  (1000, 5000)  and  a 
logical  operator  (<).  Thus,  the  allowable  weight  could  be  expressed  as  two  Boolean  expressions: 
(1000  pounds  <  allowable  weight)  and  (allowable  weight  <  5000  pounds).  The  constant  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  relation  node  to  define  a  value  or  range  of  values  for  an  attribute.  Figure  2-8 
shows  some  examples. 
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The  constant  node  can  be  the  result  of  specifying  the  following; 


Notation 

Statechart 
Decisitm  Table 
Decision  Tree 


£QIK£I2t 

Conditional  Transition  with  a  Constant 
Condition  with  a  Constant 
Condition  with  a  Constant 


[  1000] 

[-2105.556]  [tall] 

[  orange  ] 

Figure  2-8.  Example  Constants 

23.7  Thinsition  Node 

The  transition  node  represents  the  change  from  a  state  to  another  state.  For  example,  a 
transition  node  might  represent  the  teal  world  state  transition  from  “account  overdrawn”  to 
“account  above  minimum  balance.”  A  state  transition  is  fired  by  a  combination  of  currently  active 
states,  a  set  of  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  various  signals.  The  result  of  the  firing  is  typically 
(a  set  of)  new  states,  a  (set  oO  new  signal(s),  and  possibly  a  set  of  post-conditions.  D^s  and 
OOA  diagrams  do  not  explicitly  define  state,  let  alone  state  transition.  However,  Ward,  Hatley, 
Yourdon,  and  Coad  have  all  suggested  augmenting  these  with  other  notations  that  do  capture  state 
transition.  FSMs,  Petri  nets,  and  statecharts  explicitly  define  transitions  between  states.  Decision 
tables  and  trees  implicitly  define  transitions  between  states. 

A  transition  node  always  has  two  arcs  emanating  from  it:  stimulus  and  response.  The 
stimulus  arc  points  to  all  those  states,  conditions,  and  signals  that  are  necessary  to  trigger  this 
transition.  The  response  arc  points  to  aU  those  new  states,  conditions,  and  signals  that  will  be 
triggered  by  two  transitions,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-9.  See  Sections  2.4.5  and  2.4.6  for  details  on 
the  semantics  of  the  stimulus  and  response  arcs. 
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2  J.8  Message  Node 

The  message  node  represents  something  that  is  transferred  (communicated)  from  one 
element  to  another.  In  DFDs,  data  elements  move  between  the  terminators,  data  stores,  and 
processes.  For  example,  a  message  node  might  represent  the  real  world  transfer  of  information 
such  as  “$1000”  from  the  object  “customer”  to  the  process  “credit  customer’s  account.”  In  OOA, 
objects  have  message  connections  whereby  the  objects  request  services  of  other  objects. 
Messages  may  be  either  discrete  or  continuous,  and  own  an  attribute  of  DISCRETE  or 
CONTINUOUS  in  the  metamodel.  They  may  also  be  data  or  control,  in  which  case  they  own  an 
attribute  DATA  or  CONTROL  in  the  metamodel. 

The  message  node  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 

DeMarco  DFD 
WardDFD 
Hatley  IWFD 
OOA 
FSM 
Petri  net 
Statechart 


Concept 
Data  Flow 

Data  Flow,  Control  Flow 
Data  Flow,  Control  Flow 
Message  Connection 
Stimulus,  Response 
Transition  Label 
Stimulus,  Response 
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2.4  Metamodel  Arcs 

In  the  following  subsections,  each  of  the  arc  types  is  described  and  exemplified. 

2.4.1  Ownership  Arc 

The  ownership  arc  represents  the  capability  fw  one  element  to  be  a  property  or  quality  of 
another.  For  example,  the  OOA  object  (stored  as  an  entity  node)  “vehicle”  owns  the  attribute 
“vehicle  number”  (stored  as  an  attribute  node)  where  vehicle  number  is  a  quality  or  characteristic 
of  vehicle.  Another  example  in  OOA  is  where  the  object  vehicle  owns  the  service  “update  vehicle 
number.” 

The  ownership  arc  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 


Concept 


OOA  Object  with  Attribute  and/or  Service 

FSM  Start  State 

Statechart  Start  State 


The  possible  ownership  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following: 

Entity:  An  entity  can  own  processes,  states,  attributes,  and  other  entities. 

Process:  A  process  can  own  entities,  states,  and  attributes. 

State:  A  state  can  own  attributes  and  processes. 

Attribute:  An  attribute  can  own  other  attributes,  relations  and  constants. 

Transition:  A  transition  may  own  attributes,  suCh  as  a  maximum  response  time. 

Relation:  None. 

Constant:  None. 

Message:  A  message  can  own  attributes,  such  as  a  range  of  acceptable  values. 

2.4.2  Ccmimunication  Arc 


The  communication  arc  represents  the  flow  of  information  from  one  element  to  another.  It 
can  be  the  result  of  specifying  data  flow  or  control  flow  in  a  DFD,  or  a  message  connection  in 
OOA.  In  the  OOA  model,  objects  can  be  linked  with  “message  connections,”  whereby  (Mie 
(sender)  object  requests  a  service  of  another  (receiver)  object.  Communication  in  the  metamodel 
is  a  three-way  relation  among  the  sender  node  (either  entity  or  process),  the  message  node,  and 
the  receiver  node  (entity  or  process).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  metamodel  with  two  directed  arcs: 
the  first  from  the  sender  to  the  message  and  the  second  from  the  message  to  the  receiver.  For 
example,  a  communication  arc  m'ght  be  used  to  link  the  message  node  “$1(X)0”  from  the 
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(sending)  “custtMnci^’  entity  to  the  (receiving)  process  “credit  account.”  Conununication  arcs  can 
be  labeled  as  data,  control,  wake-up,  or  go-to-sleep.  Data  and  control  can  be  additionally  labeled 
as  either  discrete  or  continuous. 

The  communication  arc  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 

DFD 

WaidDFD 
Hatley  DFD 
OOA 


Concept 
Data  Flow 

Data  Flow,  Control  Flow 
Data  Flow,  (Control  Row 
Message  Connection 


The  possible  communication  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following: 

Entity:  An  entity  can  have  a  communication  relationship  to  (i.e.,  can  “send”)  a 

message  node. 

Process:  A  process  can  have  a  communication  relationship  to  (i.e.,  can  “send”)  a 

message  node. 

State:  In  a  Moore  model  of  a  finite  state  machine,  a  state  can  have  a 

ctnnmunication  relationship  to  (i.e.,  can  “send”)  a  message  node. 

Attribute:  None. 

Transition:  None. 

Relation:  None. 

Constant:  None. 

Message:  The  message  node  can  have  a  communication  relationship  with  (i.e.,  can 

“be  received  by”)  an  entity,  state,  w  process  node. 

2.4  J  Composition  Arc 


The  composition  arc  represents  the  ci^bility  to  define  constituent  parts  of  an  element 
This  concept  appears  in  DFD  models  as  the  “leveling”  in  which  a  process  can  be  partitioned  into 
subprocesses  [DEM79].  Fot  example,  the  “update  customer  account”  process  might  be  composed 
of  the  processes  “credit  customer  account”  and  “debit  customer  account”  This  ctmcept  spears  in 
OOA  models  as  the  “Whole-Part”  feature.  An  OOA  object  can  have  a  “Whole-Part”  relatitmship 
with  other  objects  that  together  compose  the  higher-level  object  [CX)A91].  The  concept  of 
composition  is  not  defined  in  FSMs  models.  The  concept  appears  in  statecharts  [HAR87]  when 
we  decompose  states  into  substates  orthogonally. 
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The  composition  arc  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 

Concept 

DFD 

Decompose  Bubble  into  DFDs 

Ward 

Decompose  Bubble  into  DFD 

Hatley 

Decompose  Bubble  into  DFD/CFD 

OOA 

Whole-Part  Structure 

Statechart 

“and”  Decomposition 

The  possible  composition  relationships,  by  noxle,  are  the  following: 

Entity:  An  entity  can  be  composeoi  of  subendties. 

Process:  A  process  can  be  composed  of  subpr(x:esses. 

State:  A  state  can  be  composed  of  substates. 

Attribute:  An  attribute  can  be  composed  of  subattributes. 

Transition:  None. 

Relatiom:  None. 

Constant:  An  aggregate  constant  can  be  composed  of  simpler  constants. 

Message:  A  message  can  be  composed  of  submessages. 

2.4.4  Instantiation  Arc 

The  instantiation  arc  refers  to  the  capability  of  one  element  inheriting  properties  from 
another.  By  inheriting  properties,  this  element  is  an  example  or  instance  or  mme  specific 
realization  of  the  “parent”  element.  In  OOA,  this  concept  is  represented  with  the  “Gen-Spec” 
relationship  between  objects.  The  “Generalization-Specialization”  allows  the  specialized  objects 
to  inherit  attributes  ami  services  from  the  more  general  class  or  class-&-object  Such  inheritance 
features  are  not  explicitly  present  in  DFDs  or  FSMs.  The  concept  does  ^pear  in  statecharts  in 
which  orthogonally  decomposed  states  inherit  transitions  of  their  parent  superstates.  An  instance 
of  a  node  will  share  all  the  original  node’s  attributes  and  relationships.  The  instantiation  arc  is 
directed  frtm  the  original  node  to  the  instance.  This  relationship  can  exist  only  between  nodes  of 
like  kind,  e.g.,  between  entities,  processes,  attributes,  and  messages.  For  example,  the  “customer” 
entity  might  have  instances  of  “business”  or  “individual.”  These  entities  would  inherit  the 
attribute’s  “name”  and  “address.” 
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The  instantiation  arc  is  the  result  of  specifying  the  following: 


Notation 

CX)A  Gen-Spec 

Statechart  “or”  Decomposition 


The  possible  instantiation  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following: 
Entity:  An  entity  can  have  instances  of  itself. 

A  process  can  have  instances  of  itself. 

A  state  can  have  instances  of  itself. 

An  attribute  can  have  instances  of  itself. 

None.  Relation:  A  relation  can  have  instances  of  itself. 
None. 

A  message  can  have  instances  of  itself. 


Process: 

State: 

Attribute: 

Transition: 

Constant: 

Message: 

2.4.5  Stimulus  Arc 


The  stimulus  arc  represents  an  external  event,  action,  or  condititm  that  triggos  a  state 
transition.  A  stimulus  arc  can  be  directed  toward  a  message,  a  state  or  a  relation.  When  pointing  to 
a  message,  the  meaning  is  “Is  this  message  present?”  When  pointing  to  a  state,  the  meaning  is  “Is 
this  state  active?”  When  pointing  to  a  relation,  the  meaning  is  “Is  this  relation  true?”  In  FSMs, 
multiple  signals  and  single  states  can  serve  as  stimuli.  In  Petri  nets,  multiple  states  and  single 
signals  can  serve  as  stimuli.  In  statecharts,  multiple  signals,  multiple  states,  and  multiple 
conditions  can  serve  as  stimuli.  In  decision  tables  and  trees,  multiple  conditions  can  serve  as 
stimuli.  When  signals,  states  or  conditions  are  used  as  stimuli  to  a  state  transition  they  may  either 
be  consumed  (i.e.,  disappear  after  the  transition  occurs)  by  the  transition  or  remain  persistent  (i.e., 
remain  after  the  transition  occurs).  Thus  each  stimulus  relationship  possesses  an  attribute  of 
consumed  or  persistent.  In  FSMs  all  states  and  signals  serving  as  stimuli  are  consumed,  because 
the  old  state  changes  with  the  state  transition  and  the  stimulating  signal  serves  its  purpose  (i.e., 
triggers  the  transition)  but  then  is  no  longer  perceivable  by  later  activities.  In  statecharts,  states 
from  which  state  transition  arcs  emanate  are  tdways  consumed  (just  like  their  FSM  counterparts); 
state  names  appearing  in  brackets  as  a  label  on  a  transition  arc  are  always  persistent;  conations 
appearing  in  parentheses  as  a  label  on  a  transition  arc  are  always  persistent.  In  decision  tables  and 
trees,  all  stimuli  are  persistent,  i.e.,  a  column  in  a  table  becoming  true  does  not  immediately 
change  any  of  the  conditions  that  caused  it  to  be  true. 
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The  possible  stimulus  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following: 

Entity;  None. 

Process:  None. 

State:  None. 

Attribute:  None. 

Transition:  A  transition  node  can  be  linked  via  a  stimulus  arc  to  a  message  node,  a  state 

node,  or  a  relation  node. 

Relation:  None. 

Constant:  None. 

Message:  None. 

2.4.6  Response  Arc 

The  response  arc  represents  an  event,  action,  or  condition  that  is  triggered  by  a  state 
transition.  A  response  arc  can  be  directed  toward  a  message,  a  state  or  a  relation.  When  pointing 
to  a  message,  the  meaning  is  “Generate  this  message.”  When  pointing  to  a  state,  the  meaning  is 
“Make  this  state  active.”  When  pointing  to  a  relation,  the  meaning  is  “This  relation  becomes 
true.”  In  FSMs,  multiple  messages  can  serve  as  responses.  In  Petri  nets,  multiple  states  can  serve 
as  responses.  In  statecharts,  multiple  messages  and  multiple  states  can  serve  as  responses.  In 
decision  tables  and  trees,  multiple  conditions,  multiple  states  and  multiple  messages  can  serve  as 
responses.  A  response  arc  may  be  the  result  of  specifying  a  response  in  a  finite  state  machine 
diagram,  or  an  activate  or  deactivate  control  flow  in  Ward  DFDs,  or  any  control  signal  in  Hatley 
DFDs. 

The  possible  response  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following; 

Object:  None. 

Process:  None. 

State:  None. 

Attribute:  None. 

Transition:  A  transition  node  can  be  linked  via  a  response  arc  to  a  message  node,  a 

state  node,  or  a  relation  node. 

Relation:  None. 

Constant:  None. 

Message:  None. 
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2.4.7  Association  Arc 

The  association  arc  represents  an  association  or  undefined  relationship  between  two 
entities  in  the  requirements  domain.  For  example,  an  association  arc  might  represent  a  link 
between  two  objects  such  as  “customer”  and  “account  database.”  Or  the  association  arc  might  be 
used  to  create  expressions  linking  relation,  constant,  and  attribute  nodes  to  create  Boolean 
expressions  such  as  “more  than  $50,000.” 

The  possible  association  relationships,  by  node,  are  the  following: 

Entity:  An  entity  can  be  associated  with  other  entities,  processes,  states,  attributes, 

transitions,  and  messages. 

Process:  A  process  can  be  associated  with  entities,  other  processes,  states,  attributes, 

transitions,  and  messages. 

State:  A  state  can  be  associated  with  attributes,  other  states,  and  messages. 

Attribute:  An  attribute  can  be  associated  with  entities,  processes,  states,  and  relations. 

Transition:  None. 

Relation:  The  relation  can  have  an  association  relationship  with  an  attribute  or  with  a 

constant. 

Constant:  The  constant  can  have  an  association  relationship  with  a  relation  node. 

Message:  None. 
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SECTIONS 


3.  Mappings  to  the  Requirements  Techniques 


To  verify  that  the  metamodel  is  valid,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  set  of  mappings  to  and 
from  the  set  of  requirements  notations.  These  same  mq>pings  will  be  used  by  a  requirements 
engineering  environment  to  translate  a  specification  into  the  internal  metamodel  representation 
and  back  into  any  desired  notation. 

3.1  DeMarco  Data  Flow  Diagram 

3.1.1  Overview 


DeMarco  data  flow  diagrams  (DFD)  describe  the  movement  and  transformation  of  data 
throughout  a  system,  highlighting  the  system  process'  c  and  the  data  flows  between  processes. 
This  notation  is  part  of  a  larger  methodology  called  Structured  Analysis  [DEM79].  The  major 
components  of  the  DFD  are  the  process,  terminator,  data  store,  and  data  flow.  DeMarco  [DEM79] 
defines  these  components: 

Process:  Transformation  of  input  data  flow(s)  into  output  data  flow(s). 

Shown  by  the  circles,  or  “bubbles.” 


Data  Row:  A  pipeline  along  which  information  of  known  composition  is 

passed.  Shown  by  curved,  directed  arrows. 

Data  store:  A  repository  of  data;  a  time-delayed  data  flow.  Shown  by  two 

parallel  lines. 


Data  Source  and  Sink:  A  person  or  organization,  lying  outside  the  context  of  a  system, 

that  is  a  net  originator  or  receiver  of  system  data.  Shown  by  a 
box. 


Processes  are  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  system  being  specified.  Data  flows  are 
the  connections  between  the  system  functions.  Data  stores  show  collections  (aggregates)  of  data 
that  the  system  must  remember  for  a  period  of  time.  Data  sources  and  sinks  (also  called 
terminators)  are  the  external  entities  with  which  the  system  communicates,  such  as  individuals, 
groups  of  people,  external  computer  systems,  or  organizations.  Later  in  this  document,  data  flow 
dagrams  will  be  expanded  to  incorporate  Ward’s,  and  Hatley’s  extensions. 

Figure  3-1  illustrates  the  notation  for  the  DFD.  A  context  diagram  shows  only  one  bubble, 
the  system,  and  shows  the  terminators  that  send  input  to  and  receive  output  from  the  system.  The 
system  bubble  is  then  refined  into  more  detailed  DFDs.  There  are  several  requirements  techniques 
that  utilize  DFDs,  with  the  more  commonly  known  developed  by  Yourdon  [YOU89],  DeMarco 
[DEM79],  Gane  and  Sarson  [GAN79],  Ward  [WAR85],  and  Hatley  [HAT87].  Most  of  these 
techniques  also  include  a  data  dictionary  and  a  set  of  process  specifications.  The  data  dictionary 
clarifies  the  definitions  of  data  elements  in  the  DFD.  ^ch  data  element  should  be  identified  and 
defined  along  with  any  constituent  parts  of  the  data  element.  Specifically,  each  data  element 
should  have  a  meaning,  composition,  and  set  of  allowable  values  [YOU89].  The  process 
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specification  describes  the  internal  design  of  the  bottom-level,  primitive  processes  in  a  DFD.  At 
tins  level,  the  specification  describes  design  and  algorithms  for  the  system  implementation  and 
hence,  is  beyond  the  requirements  domain. 


Figure  3-1.  A  Sample  Data  Flow  Diagram 


3.1.2  Mapping  Data  Flow  Diagram  to  Metamodel 

The  mapping  from  the  DeMarco  DFD  to  the  metamodel  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-2.  DFD 
transforms  or  processes  are  represented  as  processes  in  the  metamodel.  It  is  assumed  that  all  data 
flows  are  messages  until  other  requirements  notations  specify  them  otherwise  (e.g.,  as  attribute, 
class,  or  constant).  DFD  terminators  and  data  stores  are  both  represented  as  entities  in  the 
metamodel.  When  a  DFD  is  refined  into  a  more  detailed  DFD,  all  elements  (i.e.,  terminators, 
processes,  data  stores)  in  that  DFD  are  recorded  in  the  metamodel  as  components  of  the  parent 
DFD  using  composition  arcs. 
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Figure  3-2.  DFD  to  Metamodel  IVanslation  Examples 


3.1.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Data  Flow  Diagram 

In  translating  from  the  metamodel  to  the  DFD  (Table  3.1),  all  metamodel  processes  map  to 
DFD  processes  (bubbles).  All  messages  between  processes  map  to  data  flows.  Any  entity  whose 
attribute  “extemalAntemal”  indicates  that  it  is  “external”  maps  to  a  terminator.  If  the  entity  is 
“internal,”  then  it  maps  to  a  data  store.  If  a  metamodel  process  has  a  composition  relationship 
with  other  elements,  then  the  lower  level  elements  become  part  of  the  next-level-down  DFD. 
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Table  3.1  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Data  Flow  Diagram 


Metamodel 

Data  Flow  Diagram 

Entity 

Data  Store,  Terminator 

Process 

Process 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

Name  of  Data  Flow 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

N/A 

Transition 

N/A 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition  Among  Processes 

Next  Level  DFD 

(imposition  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication 

Data  Flow 

Stimulus 

N/A 

Response 

N/A 

32  Ward  Structured  Analysis 
3.2.1  Overview 

The  Ward  DFD  notation  extends  DeMarco’s  original  DFD  notation  by  adding  control 
processes  and  control  flows  [WAR85]: 

Control  process:  This  type  of  process  coordinates  the  activities  of  other 

processes.  Only  control  flows  make  up  the  inputs  and  outputs  to 
the  control  process.  Shown  as  a  dashed  circle. 

Control  flow:  This  type  of  flow  represents  a  signal  or  interrupt  that  is  sent  to 

“wake  up”  the  receiving  process.  According  to  Yourdon 
[YOU89].  this  type  of  signal  is  binary  (on  or  off)  and  does  not 
contain  data  with  value.  Shown  as  a  dashed  directed  arc. 
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There  are  three  types  of  control  flows: 

Signal:  RepcHting  an  event 

Activation:  A  direct  overt  action  to  initiate  another  process. 

Deactivation:  A  direct  overt  action  to  stop  another  process. 

There  are  also  two  types  of  data  flows: 

Discrete:  A  single  item  of  data. 

Continuous:  A  source  of  constantly  available  and  perhaps  continuously 

changing  data. 

Figure  3-3  shows  a  sample  Ward-style  data  flow  diagram.  Ward  also  added  finite  state 
machines  as  a  means  of  specifying  behavior  of  a  process.  These  are  described  in  Section  3.5. 


3J2.2  Mapping  from  Ward  to  Metamodei 

The  mapping  from  the  Ward  DFD  to  the  metamodel  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-4.  DFD 
transforms  are  represented  as  processes  in  the  metamodel.  It  is  assumed  that  all  data  and  ccmtrol 
flows  are  messages  until  other  requirements  notations  specify  them  otherwise  (e.g.,  as  attribute, 
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class,  or  constant).  Signal  control  flows  are  mapped  into  discrete  control  event  signals.  Activation 
control  flows  are  mapped  into  discrete  control  wake-up  signals.  Deactivation  control  flows  are 
mapped  into  discrete  control  go-to-sleep  signals.  DFD  terminators  and  data  stores  are  both 
represented  as  entities  in  the  metamodel.  When  a  DFD  is  refined  into  a  more  detailed  DFD,  all 
elements  (i.e.,  terminators,  processes,  data  stores)  in  that  DFD  are  recorded  in  the  metamodel  as 
components  of  the  parent  DFD  using  composition  arcs. 


3.2.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Ward 

In  translating  from  the  metamodel  to  Ward  (Table  3-2),  all  metamodel  processes  map  to 
DFD  processes  (bubbles).  All  messages  between  processes  map  to  their  corresponding  data  or 
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control  signals.  Any  entity  whose  attribute  “extemalAntemal”  indicates  that  it  is  “external”  maps 
to  a  terminator.  If  the  entity  is  “internal,”  then  it  maps  to  a  data  store.  If  a  metamodef  process  has 
a  composition  relationship  with  other  elements,  then  the  lower  level  elements  become  part  of  the 
next-level-down  DFD. 

Table  32  Mapping  ftx)ni  Metamodel  to  Ward 


Metamodel 

Ward 

Entity 

Data  Store,  Terminator 

Process 

Process 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

Name  of  Flow 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

State 

Transition 

Transition 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition  of  Process 

Next  Level  DFD  or  FSM 

Composition  from  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication  (Data) 

Data  Flow 

Communication  (Control) 

Control  Flow 

Stimulus  (Consumed) 

Stimulus  on  Transition 

Stimulus  (Persistent) 

N/A 

Response 

Response  on  Transition 

3  J  Hatley  Structured  Analysis 

33.1  Overview 


Hatley  [HAT87]  has  extended  DeMarco’s  notation  in  different  ways.  In  particular,  his 
DFD,  data  dictionary,  and  process  specification  are  the  same  as  DeMarco’s,  but  he  has  added  a 
control  flow  diagram  (CFD),  control  specification  (finite  state  machine)  and  process  activation 
table  to  describe  the  external  behavior  of  the  system.  In  a  CFD.  control  flows  can  terminate  at 
another  process,  in  which  case  that  process  is  activated.  Control  flows  can  also  terminate  at  bars. 


in  which  case  the  control  flow  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  finite  state  machine.  In  response  to  the 
arrival  of  the  stimulus,  the  finite  state  machine  may  change  state  and/or  generate  an  internal 
signal.  This  internal  signal  then  drives  a  process  activation  table,  which  specifies  which  processes 
(on  the  DFD  and  CFD)  are  activated.  Figure  3-5  illustrates  a  sample  Hatley  series  of  diagrams. 
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Figure  3<5.  A  Sample  Hatley  Model 
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3  J.2  Mapping  from  Hatley  to  Metamodel 


The  mappings  from  the  Hatley  to  the  metamodel  are  shown  in  Figure  3-6.  Terminators 
map  to  metamodel  entities  with  an  “external”  attribute;  data  stores  to  entities  with  an  “internal” 
attribute.  Hatley  processes  map  to  metamodel  processes  each  with  attributes  as  to  control  or  data. 
Control  flows  become  messages  with  the  communication  link  possessing  a  control  attribute. 
Control  flows  directed  to  a  bar  are  considered  stimuli  in  the  Hatley  notation  and  the  metamodel. 
The  finite  state  machine  that  goes  with  this  control  flow  stimulus  is  transformed  into  the 
metamodel  following  the  finite  state  machine  mapping  described  in  Section  3.5  of  this  paper. 
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Figure  3-6.  Hatley  to  Metamodel  IVanslation  Examples 


33,3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Hatley 

In  translating  from  the  metamodel  to  Hatley  notations  (Table  3-3),  all  metamodel 
processes  map  to  DFD  processes  (bubbles).  All  messages  between  processes  map  to  data  signals. 
All  control  flows  map  to  discrete  control  wake-up  signals.  Any  entity  whose  attribute  “external/ 
internal”  indicates  that  it  is  “external”  maps  to  a  terminator.  If  the  entity  is  “internal,”  then  it  maps 
to  a  data  store.  If  a  metamodel  process  has  a  composition  relationship  with  other  elements,  then 
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tlw  lower  level  elements  become  part  of  the  next-level-down  DFD  or  finite  state  machine. 

TiUe  33  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Hatley 


Metamodel 

Hatley 

Entity 

Data  Store,  Terminate 

Process 

Process 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

Name  of  Flow 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

State 

Transition 

Transition 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition  from  Process 

Next  Level  DFD  or  FSM 

Composition  from  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication  (Data) 

Data  Row 

(Communication  (Control) 

Control  Row 

Stimulus  (Consumed) 

Stimulus  on  Transition 

Stimulus  (Persistent) 

N/A 

Response 

Response  on  Transition 

3.4  Coad  Object-Oriented  Analysis 
3.4.1  Overview 


Goad’s  Object-Oriented  Analysis  (OOA)  [COA91]  emphasizes  system  objects.  This 
notation  shows  the  relationships  between  objects  such  as  instantiation,  composition,  and 
cardinality.  The  major  components  of  the  OOA  notation  are: 

Object:  “An  abstraction  of  something  in  a  problem,  reflecting  the 

capabilities  of  a  system  to  keep  information  about  it,  interact 
with  it,  or  both;  an  encapsulation  of  Attribute  values  and  their 
exclusive  Services.” 
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Class:  “A  description  of  one  or  more  Objects  with  a  uniform  set  of 

Attributes  and  Services,  including  a  description  of  how  to  create 
new  Objects  in  the  Class.” 

Qass-&-Objcct:  “A  term  meaning  ‘a  Class  and  the  Objects  in  that  Class.’” 

Attribute  “An  Attribute  is  some  data  (state  information)  for  which  each 

Object  in  a  Class  has  its  own  value.” 

Service  “A  Service  is  a  specific  behavior  that  an  Object  is  responsible 

for  exhibiting.” 

Message  Connection  “A  Message  Connection  models  the  processing  dependency  of 

an  Object,  indicating  a  need  for  Services  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities.” 

Instance  Connection  “An  Instance  Connection  is  a  model  of  problem  domain 

mapping(s)  that  an  Object  needs  with  other  Objects,  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities.” 

Gen-Spec  Structure  A  mechanism  for  distinguishing  between  classes  of  objects  and 

their  specific  instances. 

Whole-Part  Structure  The  Whole-Part  Structure  is  a  mechanism  for  defining  an  object 

or  class  along  with  its  constituent  parts. 

Subject  “A  Subject  is  a  mechanism  for  guiding  a  reader...  through  a 

large,  complex  model.  They  define  the  top  level  of 
abstraction....” 

Figure  3-7  shows  a  sample  OOA  diagram. 
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Figure  3-7.  A  Sample  Goad  Object  Oriented  Analysis  Diagram 


3.4.2  Mat^ping  Object-Oriented  Analysis  to  Metamodel 

The  mapping  from  OOA  to  the  metamodel  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-8.  Subject,  class, 
class-&-object,  and  object  in  OOA  become  entities  in  the  metamodel.  OOA  attributes  become 
attributes  in  the  metamodel  and  since  OOA  attributes  are  associated  with  a  particular  OOA  object, 
they  are  connected  to  the  corresponding  metr  model  entity  via  an  ownership  arc.  Likewise,  OOA 
services  become  processes  that  are  owned  by  the  corresponding  entity  in  the  metamodel.  An  OOA 
instance  connection  between  objects  becomes  two  association  arcs  between  the  corresponding 
metamodel  entities,  one  for  each  direction  implied  by  the  instance  connection.  The  Gen-Spec 
relationship  in  OOA  is  represented  by  the  instantiation  arc  directed  to  the  more  specific 
“instances”  of  the  entity.  The  OOA  Whole-Part  relationship  is  represented  by  the  composition  arc 
which  is  directed  from  the  “whole”  entity  to  its  constituent  subentities.  Message  connections  are 
represented  by  communication  arcs  between  entities. 
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3.4  J  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Object-Oriented  Analysis 

The  mapping  fixnn  the  metamodel  is  summarized  in  Table  3-4.  A  metamodel  entity  that 
owns  attributes  and  services  becomes  an  OOA  class-&-object  until  further  infOTmation  refines  it. 
Processes  owned  by  entities  become  services  of  the  corresponding  OOA  class-&-object. 
Likewise,  metamodel  attributes  become  OOA  attributes  of  the  OOA  class-&-object  If  a 
metamodel  entity  exists  without  any  attributes  or  processes  attached  to  it,  it  is  likely  that  this 
entity  did  not  originate  from  an  OOA  specification  but  probably  from  another  notation.  In  this 
case,  the  metamodel  entity  becomes  an  OOA  object  without  attributes  or  services.  However,  the 
OOA  model  should  be  reviewed  as  to  whether  the  entity  is  an  OOA  object  or  attribute. 
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Table  3.4  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Object  Oriented  Analysis 


Metamodel 

OOA 

Entity 

Class-&-Object,  Qass,  Object 

Process 

Service 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

N/A 

Attribute 

Attribute 

State 

N/A 

Transition 

N/A 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

Entity  Ownership  of  Attributes 

Attribute  in  Object 

Entity  Ownership  of  Processes 

Service  in  Object 

Other  Ownerships 

N/A 

Association  Among  Entities 

Instance  Connection 

Association  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Composition  Among  Entities 

Whole-Part  Connection 

Composition  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Instantiation  Among  Entities 

Gen-Spec  Connection 

Instantiation  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Communication 

Message  Connection 

Stimulus 

N/A 

Response 

N/A 

3.5  Finite  State  Machines 
35.1  Overview 


Finite  state  machines  can  be  used  to  describe  a  system’s  behavior.  It  is  a  hypothetical 
machine  that  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  finite  number  of  defined  states  (it  starts  in  the  START  state) 
and  that  changes  state  and  emits  a  response  as  fimctions  of  its  current  state  and  an  incoming 
signal.  In  addition,  every  finite  state  machine  has  a  start  state.  In  a  Mealy  model,  the  response 
resulting  from  an  arrival  of  a  stimulus  is  associated  with  a  state  transition;  in  a  Moore  model,  the 
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respmse  is  associated  with  a  state.  Figure  3-9  shows  part  of  a  Mealy  model  finite  state  machine. 


3  J.2  Mapping  Finite  State  Machine  to  Metamodel 

The  mapping  from  the  finite  state  machine  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-10.  FSM  states 
becomes  states  in  the  metamodel.  FSM  state  transitions  become  metamodel  transition  nodes  that 
are  linked  via  a  stimulus  arc  to  the  originating  state  and  to  the  stimulus;  and  via  a  response  arc  to 
the  response  and  to  the  destination  state.  An  FSM  stimulus  becomes  a  metamodel  message  that  is 
linked  via  a  stimulus  arc  from  the  transition  node.  An  FSM  response  becomes  a  metamodel 
message  that  is  linked  via  a  response  arc  from  the  transition  node.  The  start  state  is  shown  with  a 
“Start”  attribute  owned  by  the  stan  state. 
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3^.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Finite  State  Machine 

The  mapping  from  the  metamodel  to  the  finite  state  machine  is  summarized  in  Table  3-S. 
A  metamodel  state  becomes  an  FSM  state.  Transition  nodes  become  FSM  transition  arcs. 
Metamodel  messages  connected  to  the  transition  with  a  stimulus  arc  become  FSM  stimuli,  and 
messages  connected  to  the  transition  with  a  response  arc  become  FSM  responses. 
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Tible  3^  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Finite  State  Machine 


Metamodel 

Finite  State  Machine 

Entity 

N/A 

Process 

N/A 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

N/A 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

State 

Transition 

Transition 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

State 

Start  State 

Ownership  of  Attribute  “Start” 

N/A 

Other  Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication 

N/A 

Stimulus  (consumed) 

Stimulus 

Stimulus  (persistent) 

N/A 

Response 

Response 

3.6  Harel  Statecharts 
3.6.1  Overview 

Harel  statecharts  are  extensions  to  finite  state  machines.  The  Harel  notation  allows  for 
states  to  be  grouped  as  instances  C‘or”  states)  or  components  (“and”  states)  of  a  higher-level  state. 
State  transitions  can  also  be  (tependent  on  the  satisfaction  of  conditions  and  not  just  on  the  receipt 
of  a  stimulus.  The  following  are  the  extensions  to  finite  state  machines  defined  by  statecharts: 

Or  states  A  state  can  be  expanded  into  a  set  of  less  complex  substates.  A 

system  being  in  the  state  means  that  it  must  be  in  one  and  only 
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one  of  the  substates.  Shown  as  a  standard  finite  state  diagram 
within  the  bubble  of  a  state. 


And  states 


Conditions 


State  Active 


A  state  can  be  expanded  into  a  set  of  less  complex  substates.  A 
system  being  in  the  state  means  that  it  is  in  all  of  its  substates  as 
well.  Shown  as  areas  separated  by  dotted  lines  within  a  state. 

A  transition  may  be  dependent  on  a  particular  condition  being 
true.  Shown  as  a  Boolean  expression  in  parenthesis  labeling  a 
transition  arc. 

A  transition  may  be  dependent  on  a  particular  state  being  active. 
Shown  as  a  state  name  in  square  brackets  labeling  a  transition 
arc. 


Figure  3-11  shows  a  typical  statechart. 


STATECHART 


Heading 


Body 


V _ J 

Main  Menu  Mode 


Figure  3-11.  A  Sample  Statechart 


3.6.2  Mapping  Hare!  Statecharts  to  Metamodel 

The  mapping  of  the  statechart  to  the  metamodel  is  similar  to  the  finite  state  machine.  Each 
statechart  state  maps  to  a  metamodel  state.  States  that  are  “or”ed  together  in  the  statechart  becrnne 
instances  of  the  higher  level  state  with  an  instance  arc  directed  from  the  higher  level  state  to  the 
substates.  States  that  are  “and”ed  together  become  components  of  the  superstate  with  a 
composition  arc  directed  from  the  superstate  to  the  component  states.  The  default  entry  state  is 
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shown  with  a  “Start”  attribute  owned  by  the  start  state.  A  state  is  designated  “active”  with  an 
“active”  attribute  that  is  either  true  or  false.  Conditions  in  statecharts  correspond  to  conditions  in 
the  metamodel  which  are  shown  with  the  attribute-relation-constant  grouping.  Active  state 
dependencies  on  transition  arcs  in  statecharts  become  persistent  stimulus  arcs  in  the  metamodel. 
Figure  3-12  shows  the  mapping  of  the  model  shown  in  Figure  3-11  into  the  metamodel. 


STATECHART  METAMODEL 


Start 


Figure  3-12.  Statechart  to  Metamodel  TVanslation 


3.6.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Harel  Statechart 

The  mapping  from  the  metamodel  to  the  statechart  is  summarized  in  Table  3-6.  A 
metamodel  state  becomes  a  statechart  state.  Transition  nodes  become  FSM  transition  arcs. 
Metamodel  stimuli  map  to  a  variety  of  statechart  constructs  depending  on  the  type  of  node  being 
pointed  to.  Metamodel  responses  map  to  either  next  states  or  response  messages,  depending  on 
the  type  of  node  being  pointed  to. 
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Table  3.6  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Statecharts 


Metamodel 

Statecharts 

Entity 

N/A 

Process 

N/A 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

N/A 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

State 

Transition 

Transition 

Relation 

Relations  in  Boolean  Expressions 

Constant 

Constants  in  Boolean  Expressions 

State  Ownership  of  Attribute  “Start” 

Start  State 

Other  Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition  Among  States 

“and”  decomposition 

Composition  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Instantiation  Among  States 

“or”  decomposition 

Instantiation  Among  Other  Nodes 

N/A 

Communication 

N/A 

Stimulus  to  Message  (consumed) 

Stimulus 

Stimulus  to  State  (consumed) 

Originating  State 

Stimulus  to  State  (persistent) 

Bracketed  State  Dependency 

Stimulus  to  Relation  (persistent) 

Parenthesized  Conditional  Dependency 

Other  Stimulus 

N/A 

Response  to  State 

Next  State 

Response  to  Message 

Response 

Other  Response 

N/A 
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3.7  Petri  Nets 
3.7.1  Overview 

The  Petri  net  [PET81]  is  a  directed  grt^h  that  uses  two  types  of  nodes:  places  and 
transitions.  The  place  (represented  with  a  circle)  represents  a  possible  condition,  or  state  of  die 
system.  The  transition  (represented  with  a  bar)  represents  a  possible  event.  Directed  arcs  between 
these  nodes  tie  together  the  places  (conditions)  and  transitions  (events).  A  token  (represented  with 
a  solid  circle)  in  a  place  represents  the  enabling  of  that  condition.  The  occurrence  of  an  event 
associated  with  a  transition  causes  the  transition  to  occur,  if  and  only  if  all  places  immediately 
preceding  the  transition  arc  enabled.  Figure  3-13  shows  an  example  of  a  Petri  net. 


3.7.2  Mapping  Petri  Nets  to  Metamodel 

Places  become  states,  Petri  transitions  become  metamodel  transitions.  The  starting  configuration 
becomes  a  collection  of  START  attributes  associated  with  the  appropriate  states.  Transitions  are 
connected  via  stimulus  arcs  to  the  dependent  conditions  and  the  events  each  represents.  Transition 
arcs  are  connected  via  response  arcs  to  the  resultant  conditions,  per  Figure  3-14. 
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3.7.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Petri  Nets 

The  mapping  from  the  metamodel  to  the  Petri  nets  is  summarized  in  Table  3-7.  Metamodel 
states  become  Petri  net  places.  Transition  nodes  become  Petri  net  transition  ai^s.  Metamodel 
stimuli  map  to  either  the  name  of  the  transition  or  to  an  arc  into  the  transition,  depending  on  the 
type  of  node  being  pointed  to.  Metamodel  responses  map  to  arcs  pointing  to  next  states. 
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Table  3.7  Mapping  from  Metamodel  fo  Petri  Nets 


Metamodel 

Petri  Nets 

Entity 

N/A 

Process 

N/A 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

N/A 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

Place 

Transition 

Transition 

Relation 

N/A 

Constant 

N/A 

State  Ownership  of  Attribute  “Start” 

Initial  Place  Marking  Member 

Other  Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication 

N/A 

Stimulus  to  Message  (consumed) 

Name  of  Transition 

Stimulus  to  State  (consumed) 

Arc  from  Place  to  Transition 

Other  Stimulus 

N/A 

Response  to  State 

Arc  from  Transition  to  Place 

Other  Response 

N/A 

3.8  Decision  IVees  and  Tables 

3A1  Overview 


Decision  trees  and  tables  capture  the  causal  relationships  between  a  set  of  conditions  and  a 
system  resptmse.  A  decision  tree,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-15,  displays  this  graphically,  and  cleariy 
shows  how  the  truth  or  falsity  of  each  of  the  conditions  would  invoke  the  appropriate  action.  In  a 
decision  table,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-16,  rows  are  constructed  fw  each  condition  and  for  each 
possible  system  actitm.  A  column  is  constructed  for  each  possible  combination  of  conditions.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  column,  the  {y)propriate  actions  are  indicated. 
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Figure  3-15.  A  Sample  Decision 


Case 

Rule  1 

Rule  2 

Rule  3 

Rule  4 

Condition  1 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Condition  2 

Yes 

No 

Condition  3 

Yes 

No 

Action  1 

X 

Action  2 

X 

Action  3 

X 

Action  4 

X 

Figure  3-16.  A  Sample  Decision  Table 


3.8.2  Mapping  Decision  TVees  and  Tables  to  Metamodel 

Each  of  the  condition  rows  of  a  decision  table  (i.e.,  condl  to  cond4  in  Figure  3-17)  mt^s 
into  a  relational  expression,  a  message  node,  or  a  state  node  in  the  metamodel.  (If  the  row  label  is 
already  defined  to  be  a  state  ot  message,  then  it  remains  a  state  or  message;  otherwise  it  becmnes 
a  relaticMial  expression.)  In  Figure  3-17,  let  us  assume  that  condl  through  c(»k14  have  previously 
been  defined  as  states.  Each  of  the  action  rows  (i.e.,  actionl  and  action2  in  Figure  3-17)  maps  into 
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a  relational  expression,  a  message  node,  or  a  state  node  in  the  metamodel.  (If  the  row  label  is 
already  defined  to  be  a  state  or  message,  then  it  remains  a  state  or  message;  otherwise  it  becomes 
a  relational  expression.)  In  Figure  3-17,  let  us  assume  that  actionl  and  action2  have  previously 
been  defined  as  messages.  Each  column  (i.e.,  columns  1  to  3  in  Figure  3-17)  maps  into  a  transition 
node,  whose  stimulus  arcs  point  in  a  persistent  manner  to  each  of  the  relations,  messages,  and 
states  with  yes’s  in  their  rows,  and  whose  response  arcs  point  to  all  the  relation,  message,  or  state 
nodes  with  x’s  in  their  rows. 


DECISION  TABLE 


METAMODEL 


Case 

1 

2 

3 

Cond  1 

Yes 

Yes 

... 

Cond  2 

Yes 

Yes 

... 

Cond  3 

Yes 

Yes 

... 

Cond  4 

Yes 

No 

Action  1 

X 

X 

Action  2 

X 

Figure  3-17.  Decision  Tables  to  Metamodei  IVansIation  Examples 


3.8.3  Mapping  Metamodel  to  Decision  Trees  and  Tables 

Transition  nodes  become  table  columns.  Metamodel  persistent  stimuli  map  to  condition 
rows  in  the  table.  Metamodel  responses  map  to  action  rows  in  the  table.  See  Table  3-8  which 
follows. 
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Table  3^  Mapping  from  Metamodel  to  Decision  Tables 


Metamodel 

Decision  Tables 

Entity 

N/A 

Process 

N/A 

Message  Between  Entities  and/or  Processes 

N/A 

Attribute 

N/A 

State 

N/A 

Transition 

Column 

Relation 

Relation  in  Row  Header 

Constant 

Constant  in  Row  Header 

Ownership 

N/A 

Association 

N/A 

Composition 

N/A 

Instantiation 

N/A 

Communication 

N/A 

Stimulus  to  Message  (persistent) 

(Condition  Row 

Stimulus  to  State  (persistent) 

(Condition  Row 

Other  Stimulus 

N/A 

Response 

Action  Row 
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SECTION  4 


4.  Further  Metamodel  Development 

The  metamodel  is  the  first  step  in  the  automated  support  for  multiple  views  of 
requirements.  The  definition  of  the  metamodel  is  fairly  complete  at  this  point.  However,  that 
completion  will  not  be  final  until  experience  is  gained  (1)  adding  other  requirements  notations  and 
wimessing  no  changes  to  the  metamodel,  and  (2)  applying  it  to  an  acmal  system.  After  these  two 
validation  steps,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  construct  a  multiple-view  requirements  engineering 
environment  based  on  the  metamodel. 

4.1  Application  to  Actual  System 

Thus  far  the  metamodel  has  only  been  applied  to  a  small  system.  The  application  of  the 
metamodel  in  the  specification  of  a  full  system  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  verify  the 
completeness  of  the  metamodel.  It  would  also  demonstrate  how  the  metamodel  can  be  used  to 
detect  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities  in  a  requirements  specification.  This  experience  would  also 
address  issues  such  as  how  the  metamodel  would  handle  the  size  and  complexity  of  a  large 
system,  or  one  with  real-time  constraints  or  a  distributed  architecture. 

4  J  Requirements  Engineering  Environment 

To  use  the  metamodel  as  intended,  a  prototype  requirements  engineering  environment 
should  be  constructed  that  uses  the  refined  metamodel  as  its  basis.  The  objective  of  this 
environment  called  TINA  would  be  to  enable  a  requirements  writer  to  specify  requirements  using 
a  broad  set  of  notations  with  the  following  specific  advantages  over  more  tra^tional  requirements 
writing  approaches  [DAV91]: 

•  Method  Independence.  A  system  development  project  would  be  able  to  select  those 
requirements  notations  it  considers  most  applicable.  In  addition,  each  member  of  the 
requirements  team  could  select  the  particular  notation  for  his/her  subproblem. 

•  Vitw  Consistency.  Given  a  project  that  uses  a  variety  of  requirements  notations, 
consistency  can  be  determine  among  the  views.  The  metamodel  would  provide  a 
basis  to  compare  and  contrast  different  views  of  the  same  set  of  requirements. 

•  View  Synthesis.  Given  a  set  of  requirements  in  a  specific  notation,  the  requirements 
writer  would  be  able  to  generate  automatically  those  same  requirements  in  other 
notations.  The  level  with  which  the  new  requirements  “view”  can  be  synthesized 
would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  overlap  and  correspondence  between  the  relevant 
notations.  Table  4-1  provides  some  idea  as  to  the  degrees  of  overlap. 

•  Documentation  Production.  The  fomentation  of  requirements,  especially  those 
following  a  particular  standard  (e.g.,  DOD-STD-2167A’s  MCCR-DI-80027 
[DOD88]),  can  be  considered  as  being  just  one  more  view  of  requirements,  i.e.,  just 
one  more  face  on  the  Lucite  box. 
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•  Multiple  System  Interoperability.  Suppose  two  or  three  existing  systems  need  to  be 
integrated,  but  they  were  specified  using  different  techniques.  Using  TINA,  we  can 
integrate  their  specifications  to  find  inconsistencies  prior  to  attempting  their  actual 
interface. 

•  Requirements  Completeness.  In  addition  to  integrating  requirements  models,  an 
objective  of  this  work  is  to  determine  what  elements  of  Ae  requirements  domain  are 
necessary  to  define  requirements  in  a  complete  and  consistent  manner.  If  that  is 
achieved,  we  may  be  able  to  define  a  “minimal  cover”  of  requirements  elements  from 
which  all  requirements  views  could  be  synthesized. 


Table  4.1  Overlap  Between  Notations 


Metamodel 

DFD 

Ward 

Hatley 

OOA 

FSM 

Harel 

P-Net 

DTs 

Entity 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Process 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Message 

X 

X 

X 

Attribute 

X 

State 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Transition 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Relation 

X 

X 

Constant 

X 

X 

Ownership 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Association 

X 

Composition 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Instantiation 

X 

X 

Communication 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Stimulus  (persistent) 

X 

X 

Stimulus  (consumed) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Response 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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